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THERE IS OUR WORKSHOP 


Post-war planning takes in so many things. It is food, or famine, 
free trade, or tariff. It is world cooperation, or isolationism. It is 
policing. It is education, or the lack of it. It is inter-racial sus- 
picion, or inter-racial tolerance. It is barter, and wage levels, and 
colonies, and national aspirations. It is medicine and health, and 
geography of foods, and oil, and rubber, and shoes .. . It is defeat 
or it is victory. It is all such things, and countless more. Some one 
of them touches everyone and that is the reason everybody must be 
concerned in planning for after-the-war. Libraries are significant 
in all this, because they have the facts, more than any other single 
institution. Libraries must help people see basic values in what 
looks little or unimportant. Librarians must work on the basis of 
problems that hit people where they live and feel. There is our 
workshop for post-war planning—Donald Keneth Campbell, “Li- 
braries and the post-war world,” in Saturday Review of Literature. 
March 20, 1943. 
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LIBRARY PLANNING IN 
MINNESOT 


A 
Carl Vitz 

President, American Library Association 

Library Planning as all of us know 
is not new. Since the founding of 
the A.L.A. in 1876 the extension of 
library service to all the people has 
been one of its main objectives. From 
that time on all state library organi- 
zations and librarians generally have 
been constantly working toward that 
end, but relatively slow progress has 
been made over the years. Extension 
of library advantages has not kept 
pace with the steady growth in pop- 
ulation. This is a reflection upon us. 
In Minnesota excellent library serv- 
ices have been rendered by some li- 
braries which have come up to or 
surpassed prescribed standards for 
large and small communities but in 
this state, like the United States as 
a whole, library service is spotty. It 
is very good in some places but very 
poor in others. 

And while some of us here in Min- 
nesota have known good libraries too 
many others have known only poor 
libraries or none at all. Two-fifths 
of the people in the state are without 
any library service and the other 
three-fifths are not served as effi- 
ciently as they might be. 

Both service and income vary too 
much between communities. In 1943 
the per capita appropriation in one 
was $5.00; in another it was $.04. 
One library had an annual book bud- 
get of $27.00. Libraries like the lat- 
ter reflect upon the community and 
help to encourage disrespect. When 
a library is poverty stricken, unin- 
viting and necessarily stocked with 
few booxs or old books, people cease 
going there for reading matter. 

Our greatest strength is to be 
found in the building of larger library 
units. The state could be divided 
into regions which would be prefer- 
able to our present system of sepa- 
rate libraries for each community. 
The important factor to be consid- 
ered is the person using the library. 
Every person has a right to good 
service. Our aim must be to serve 





the public well, and we should con- 
sider the better service that each in- 
dividual will derive from a consoli- 
dation of many small libraries to 
form the larger administrative unit 
for a given area. 

One big library in St. Paul or Min- 
neapolis is not the answer to the 
problem. A typical unit, to be ade- 
quate, might serve a territory of 
25,000 people and through its staff 
provide service for all its readers 
from a basic working collection of 
100,000 to 150,000 books. 


Enlarged library units would have 
larger collections which would be bet- 
ter selected. A small, highly trained 
staff at headquarters would make for 
efficiency and effective supervision of 
branches and stations located within 
the area. The end result is a library 
system economically managed and 
giving a high type of service which 
the small independent library in the 
little community is unable to dupli- 
cate. 

I can remember, back when the 
telephone was young, that each com- 
munity had its own separate tele- 
phone company. It gave good serv- 
ice. If you had a telephone you could 
call perhaps fifty other people in the 
community who also had telephones 
operated by the local company. But 
the people outside your town were 
out of reach. When all the inde- 
pendent companies finally merged 
into the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., we obtained the fine 
service which all of us enjoy today. 
Not fifty people within a few miles 
radius, but anyone in the state, or 





in the country, can be reached by 


lifting the receiver. 
We as librarians might very well 
emulate this example. Instead of 


many small libraries, each serving a — 
thousand people or more, with small — 
independent book collections, we ~ 


should have a regional library serv- 
ing 25 times as many people and 
housing many thousands of books. 
Instead of a book budget of $27.00 
there will be a fund of thousands of 
dollars for purchasing books. 
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You will probably be asking your- 
self where the money is to come from. 
It seems to me that the more we ask 
for, the more we are likely to get. 
The better the plan we present, the 
better the chance for support. We, 
in this country, think in large figures. 
Librarians, throwing off their Ameri- 
can heritage in this one instance, are 
too likely to think in terms of small 
sums since professionally we have 
been conditioned that way. 

But merely to ask will not accom- 
plish much. We must examine the 
sources of tax income for our li- 
braries. At present we rely almost 
wholly upon the real estate tax. In 
cities especially, this tax is shrink- 
ing because many residents move 
outside urban limits to escape it. 
Larger units will help to equalize the 
distribution of real estate revenues. 
More important, however, is finding 
new sources of tax income to main- 
tain our libraries. Naturally, this is 
not the work of a moment. It will 
take time and will require some very 
definite action on our part. 


First, let me urge you to improve 
the library picture as the public sees 
it. Many of our libraries are neither 
beautiful nor comfortable; buildings 
do not attract—they are too skimpy. 
My message to you is to go back 
to your own library and look at it 
with a critical eye. Be severe with 
yourself if you find dirty walls, 
crooked curtains, apparent make- 
shifts. Look at the front of your 
building. Does it look like the hub 
of the community, the center of ac- 
tivity? A good architectural front is 
important if we are to put our best 
foot forward. 


We should use color and utilize 
many of the ideas that manufactur- 
ers and magazines advocate. The 
Skinner Room here in the St. Paul 
Public Library is a good example of 
the use of color. Even the army li- 
braries of today are attractive. They 
are not preteritious but they breathe 
warmth and seem to invite one to sit 
down and be comfortable. These 


things are important because the li- 
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brary itself must command the peo- 
ple’s respect. 

And speaking about librarians, we 
tend to keep too much to ourselves; 
instead we should become part of our 
city governments, associated with 
city officers and in continuous con- 
tact with all cultural and civic leaders 
of the community. We need these 
people and their support in our ef- 
forts to improve library conditions. 
We must stop being isolationists and 
become joiners instead. Librarians 
should be seen at civic meetings and 
should become members of all kinds 
of organizations. The day of the 
“inarticulate librarian” is passing. 
We ARE the leaders and have no 
right to head up a library without 
exercising our powers of leadership. 
We should have views and make them 
known. Under all conditions we 
should be able to rise to the occasion 
and to speak with authority. 


Although a self-made person can 
become the greatest scholar by read- 
ing, the standards of library training 
are too low. Backed by a minimum 
of college education and a year of 
technical training in library school, 
we expect a librarian to grow to the 
position of executive head. Many do 
this creditably but it is not always 
possible. The top notch librarian 
should acquire more education as the 
needs of the community grow great- 
er, and should be ready to hand it on 
to a successor who will in turn have 
a still fuller and more rounded back- 
ground of education and culture. 

Training-in-service in a larger city 
is one way to acquire such education 
—although librarians cannot always 
find time for it. Correspondence 
courses are well developed—and here 
the army is now giving regular col- 
lege courses under army teacher su- 
pervision. 

It is encouraging to know that wars 
start new movements. We are now in 
the ground swell of one. People are 
being exposed to books and reading 
as never before. The most important 
group of these is in the armed forces. 
The army hes purchased 15,000,000 
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cloth bound books in the past four 
years. In addition many more mil- 
lion victory books were collected and 
distrib far and wide to those in 
‘the armed services. They now have 
600 trained librarians and are spend- 
ing $1.00 a year for books for each 
service man. And this does not in- 
clude text books, bought from sepa- 
rate funds. 


Following World War I a new im- 
petus was given to the library move- 
ment. World War II should mark the 

ing of another promising era 
for libraries. Men who have enjoyed 
the kind of library service the sol- 
diers have had, are very likely to 
demand as good service from their 
= libraries when they return 
ome 


Another source of support which 
we too often overlook is our own 
trustees. Some feel that the day of 
the layman trustee is past, that we 
must have an “expert.” I do not 
agree. I fell that we do not fully 
utilize our trustees. Trustees who 
cultivate public support and form 
with the librarian a good working 
team can be of great value. If the 
trustee is steamed up about his own 
and all library problems, then he is 
far preferable to the city manager 
system of library government. 

You will quite naturally observe 
that the greater part of this talk has 
been devoted to public libraries. This 
is not because I am unaware of the 
existence of other libraries nor that 
I am unsympathetic to their prob- 
lems. Rather it is because I think 
at this time public libraries are more 
in need of attention than school, col- 
lege, hospital, institutional or other 
libraries. Ten to twenty years ago, 
school and college libraries got reli- 
gion. They rose up and began to do 
things and from them the public li- 
braries can learn much. 

Hospital and institutional libraries 
have also carried their pioneering 
work far, especially here in Minne- 
sota. 

Today there are new factors and 
new techniques with which to work 





more closely so that books and read- 
ing can reach everyone in the com- 
munity. Thus can we promote in- 
formal -education on a child’s or 
adult’s level and, at the same time, 
give to the public the recreation 
which books can perform. By 1961, 
we should be able to record a de- 
cisive upward climb in the library 
picture. 
—Reprinted from MINNESOTA LI- 
BRARIES, December, 1944. 


(This address was given extemporaneous- 
ly by Mr. Vitz before a general session of 
the M. L. A. Conference on Friday A. M., 
October 6. The version published here is 
based on notes taken during the course of 
his speech. While it is regretted that no 
copy of his original speech is available for 
publication, it is hoped that the account 
given, inadequate as it is, may serve to in- 
form the reader of the nature of his re- 
marks.—Editor.) 


WHAT IS LIBRARY NEWS, AND 
HOW TO MAKE IT 


INTERESTING 
Talk given by Thomas Gilbert Brown* 
Institute for New Jersey Librarians, 
Trenton State Teachers College 
July 26, 1944 

Let’s define library news by illus- 
tration, beginning with the simplest 
incident. Back in the days when air 
raid drills were frequent, a boy who 
had been impressed with the import- 
ance of library rules inquired of the 
librarian as he left one day: “Miss, 
if a bomb hits these books while I’m 
carrying them, do I have to pay for” 
them?” 

This is a short, amusing “human — 
interest” story, such as editors like. © 
But it has drawbacks from both edi- — 
tor’s and library’s standpoint. For — 
the editor it is not a real story unless © 
it has actual names. For the library ~ 
it is of little value because it does not — 
specifically suggest the library’s re- © 
sources and services. Hence, a funda- — 
mental principle: publicity is rarely — 
justifiable or effective which does not — 
publicize the library as a public serv- ~ 
ice. 

Here is an incident that might hap- ~~ 
pen almost anywhere and that meets — 


*Editor, Brooklyn Public Library. 
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the essential requirements of a good 
news story. Close to your library is 
a playground where boys play at war 
—Yanks against Japs. After a par- 
ticularly bloodthirsty session the 
head commando, looking for a good 
story in the library, picks out The 
Japanese Twins. This incident can 
be improved by drawing out the boy 
on the reasons for his selection. The 
newspaper editor might like to pre- 
sent both sides of the issue: Should 
the library circulate Japanese books 
in wartime? The whole question of 
tolerance might be involved. The 
way you write such a story is im- 
portant. It is possible to suggest 
also, for example, that children can 
easily take in both playground and 
library in the same afternoon. 

Actual happenings are rare in the 
library, of course; yet librarians are 
prone to overlook the materials of 
news lying under their noses. Ques- 
tions come hourly to a busy reference 
division which persistent following- 
up might disclose as news. An ex- 
ample: A woman in early rationing 
days asked the reference desk how 
food tins could be identified if the 
labels were missing? Tactful ques- 
tioning revealed she had hoarded a 
basement room full of canned goods, 
a water pipe had burst, and the la- 
bels had soaked off. She couldn’t 
tell a can of hash from one of cran- 
berry sauce or gingerbread mix. The 
library got the answer from a can- 
ning house: that a code stamped on 
the tin indicated the brand and prod- 
uct packed on a certain date. The 
story was good for sizable space in 
all the city papers and was sent 
across country in tabular form by a 
news association. 

I am convinced there are nine such 
stories left buried by indifferent li- 
brarians to every one eee 
They would be excellent publicity for 
any library as revelations of its re- 
sources and resourcefulness. 

Books, our stock in trade, are full 
of news potentialities. But they must 
be related to the interests of people, 
translated into terms of human ex- 
perience. Tell your public about the 
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people in books, the people spotlight- 
ed by current events, the people they 
know. Take this as a rule-of-thumb 
for library publicity: don’t do things 
by yourself but get other people in 
on them. Don’t just put a new book 
about television on your shelf and 
forget it; don’t just tell your. public 
through the newspaper that you have 
it. That’s not thorough or effective 
publicity; it does not relate itself to 
your community. How about getting 
the man most familiar with televi- 
sion, or with radio at least, to give 
the newspaper his opinion of the 
book, mentioning its acquisition by 
the library? If he can speak of it 
over the radio, all the better. De- 
scribe the book for your readers in 
terms they will understand; tell them 
what television will mean to them 
personally. 

Likewise, don’t set up an exhibit 
by yourself when you can bring peo- 
ple into it. For example: a Victory 
Garden exhibit as such rates a little 
space in the paper, but it’s not worth 
much either to the library or the 
paper. But suppose a high school 
art class designed your posters, a 
local hardware merchant lent some 
garden tools, and a gardener set up 
a display of seeds and seedlings; to 
all of which you added your books. 
This would be bringing the commun- 
ity into the library, and making the 
library a living part of the commun- 
ity and your newspaper publicity 
would reflect that. 

Find out the special and current 
interests of your townspeople, cater 
to them with books and pictures and 
activities, and what you do will be 
news the papers will welcome. Al- 
ways bear in mind that names are 
news; help your editor to get names 
of people into his columns. Rescue 
from the dusty obscurity of your 
bookstacks the names of your town’s 

t men and women; bring the 
dead to life, and make the living more 
lifelike. When you tell about a local 
man whom the world honored years 
ago, as disclosed in such-and-such 
a book, you honor his many living 
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descendants, all potential friends of 
the library. 

When you plan unusual services 
for the public—musicals, or film for- 
ums, or hobby shows, or writing 
desks for service men—you are cre- 
ating news. You are creating news 
when. you make a survey of your 
borrowers’ tastes, or their occupa- 
tional groups. You are creating news 
when you perform any act of good 
wili in the community. 

As for the preparation of your 
newspaper publicity, don’t worry if 
you can’t write like Anne Lindbergh 
or Ernie Pyle, Just be sure you have 
all the facts. If the story is there 
the editor will use it, gladly; if it 
isn’t, he won’t, except as a charitable 
gesture—and charitable gestures 
eventually will thumb any library 
into oblivion. 

—New Jersey Library Bulletin, 
June, 1945. 


Published by New Jersey Public 
Library Commission. 


CERRO GORDO LIBRARY 
SERVICE STEP BY STEP 


Extending library service to the 
rural people in Cerro Gordo County 
from the two library centers in Clear 
Lake and Mason City has been a mat- 
ter of gradual growth and develop- 
ment. Many volunteers have helped. 
In 1927 the Cerro Gordo County 
Farm Bureau appointed a library 
service committee at the time George 
Netzer was president of the Cerro 
Gordo County Farm Bureau. The 
committee met with Miss Barrette, 
the librarian at Mason City, to dis- 
cuss the possibility of improving 
rural library service. 

This committee made very little 
progress until about 1930, when the 
schools became interested in improv- 
ing their library service and devel- 
oped a further interest in better li- 
brary service for rural communities. 

When Miss Hazel Thomas became 
County Superintendent of Schools, 
she was interested in the library 
service for rural areas and gave a 
great deal of help. Efforts were 


made to change the laws so as to 
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provide adequate service for rural 
communities by contracting with the 
City Library for the service. 


In 1937 the club women of Mason 


City, with the approval of the county 
superintendent, put on a drive for 
books that would be used in rural 
schools without fee. About 1000. 
volumes were quietly collected 
through twenty-five study clubs and 
representatives from the civic depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Club gave of 
their time every Saturday all day to 
help get the material out to the rural 
schools. A self-charging system was 
worked out and rural teachers having 
been notified through the county 
superintendent’s office of these gift 
books that could be borrowed with- 
out any charge came to use them. 
They saw the other books and carried 
their need of them to school directors 
and small contracts were worked out 
between school boards and the li- 
braries. At one time there were some 
ninety of these but as rural schools 
combined they became fewer and 
larger. 

In 1936-37, $364 was paid for non- 
residents. In 1937-38, $612.40. In 
1938-39, by taking enough WPA re- 
lief workers to allow a supervisor, 


the Library was forunate enough to — 


secure Pearl Jeffords paid from the 


federal funds, a trained worker with © 


rural background who was able to 
do constructive work with rural 
schools. The understanding and 
help of the county superintendent’s 
office continued. i 

In the library report of 1938-39 the — 
stirring of various farm groups ~ 
especially the Farm Bureau became ~ 
more active. x 

In 1939-40, Pearl Jeffords was con- — 
tinued as rural librarian paid from ~ 


federal funds and in June of 1940 a — 


bookmobile was loaned for demon- — 
stration purposes with a driver paid ~ 
from federal funds. The Farm ~ 
Bureau underwrote the ing ex- 
penses of the bookmobile, repairs and — 
pecs A central committee was — 

to act as a library board 
a shape policies. These were rep- — 
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resentatives of the Farm Bureau, 
rural. school districts, the Public Li- 
brary Mason City, and rural township 
leaders. The bookmobile was con- 
tinued for fifteen months. 


The loss of the delivery system to 
farm homes and withdrawal of 
several thousand federal books which 
had been loaned, with tire rationing 
made it less easy for farm people in 
this vicinity to get books, but the 
Public Library in Mason City con- 
tinued to serve people outside the 
taxing zone on a cost basis. Since 
mailing books is inexpensive a con- 
siderable amount of that was done; 
four books being mailed out for a 
flat fee of 10 cents. 


The rural teachers continued to 
use books, carrying the books them- 
selves, 9,746 circulating in 1942-43. 
The people in the open country seem 
to take even more interest in the Li- 
brary than the small towns. 

The Friends of Libraries did con- 
siderable work in extending library 
service in 1941 by giving money to 
pay for request service on the book- 
a and paying for binding of gift 


In 1944-45 a real step forward was 
made. The first time that repre- 
sentative farmers approached the 
supervisors asking for tax for library 
purposes the request was not grant- 
ed but discussion was continued at 
township farm bureau meetings and 
at teachers meetings and rural school 
board meetings, and some changes in 
the personnel of the supervisors en- 
couraged the farm people interested 
to try again. Petitions from every 
township were sent to supervisors. 
Much good work was done by farm 
organizations and one-fourth mill 
county tax was voted by the super- 
visors and the opening of the two 
libraries of the county to rural peo- 
ple was assured. The farmers choose 
which library they will use and costs 
are taken care of in proportion to 
registration and on the basis of 
actual costs to town borrowers. 

Library costs are not high—not 
as high as the family light bill—and 
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they could undoubtedly increase with 
helpful results to education. The li- 
brary is one of the tools most use- 
ful in adult education and farmers 
are interested not only in soil and 
crops but also in economics and 


world affairs. 
Marion E. Olson 
County Extension Director 
Cerro Gordo County 
Hazel Thomas 
County Superintendent 
Cerro Gordo County 
Lydia Margaret Barrette 
Librarian Public Library 
Mason City, Iowa 


A BOUQUET FOR THE 
LEGISLATURE 


Here is a sane, fair minded com- 
ment on the legislature from a lady 
who did not get what she wanted 
from it. Helen Rex is librarian in 
the city library at Marshalltown. She 
is chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Iowa Library associa- 
tion. 

In her capacity as chairman she 
bore the brunt of management in the 
legislature of the bill for county li- 
braries, a bill which would give to 
farmers all over Iowa the privilege 
of having the same kind of library 
service the cities and towns can have 
if they want it. It was not an effort 
to put over some kind of central 
controlled library, such as some 
former bills have attempted. It was 
merely extending to farmers the 
same chance for library service the 
cities had the past 60 years, a chance 
to vote on the matter. 

The bill passed the senate without 
a dissenting vote. But when it reach- 
ed the house it ran into the diabolical 
house sifting committee rule, which 
gives each member of the sifting com- 
mittee a right to report one bill for 
passage. All others go by the 
board. Each member will, of course, 
report the bill in which he is most 
interested, and many others, to which 
there may be no opposition whatso- 
ever, and which may be of more im- 
portance, are lost in the shuffie. The 
rule is out of date and not in the 
interest of people of Iowa. Bills to 
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which there is unanimous consent 
might as well go through, and the 
people are entitled to have them go 
through. 

But Miss Rex does not sulk in a 
corner because her bill was pigeon- 
holed by the sifting committee. In 
a recent letter to members of her 
committee she inserts the following 
paragraph calculated to give every- 
one a greater confidence in our sys- 
tem of government and a greater 
determination that it shall not be 


changed: 


“When I accepted the chairman- 
ship of the legislative committee 
I had very little idea of how much 
I was going to learn about the 
practical functioning of our repre- 
sentative form of government at 
the level where our state laws are 
made. I owe the association a great 
deal for that opportunity. I learn- 
ed more than any text book of 
government could teach me. But 
even more important, my respect 
and faith in representative govern- 
ment has grown. I AM NOW A 
STAUNCH DEFENDER OF 
THAT GREATLY MALIGNED 
INDIVIDUAL, THE POLITICIAN. 
He has the difficult job of resolving 
the wishes of diverse factions into 
on for the common good. The 

igen et in our legisla- 
tive h who misuses his privi- 
leges, should not prejudice us 
against the many who work con- 
sciously. If they seem to do 
nothing about the things that in- 
terest us, it’s usually because we 
haven’t taken the trouble to talk 
it over with them. Theirs is an 
exacting task. All of us should 
try to understand their point of 
view with as much sympathy as 
we expect them to show for our 
wishes.” 


Next session, says Miss Rex, she 
will have her bill ready so it will be 
one of the first introduced. 

—Reprint from the Record Herald 


Indianola, Iowa 
Aug. 31, 1945 


READIN’ RIGHT 
By Evelyn F. Van Wagner 
(Librarian, Rockwell City Public Library) 

The staie cf Iowa has always been 
proud, if not smug, about her low 
rate of illiteracy. But did you know 
that more than half of the popula- 
tion of the state are without public 
library service? Breaking to figures 
published in the July Iowa Library 
Quarterly, 1,395,034 people in the 
state live in areas served by free pub- 
lic libraries and 1,143,234 live in areas 
still without public library service. 
Breaking down this last figure, there 
are only 3,143 urban people without 
service while the rural people with- 
out public library service number 
1,140,091. Breaking down this fig- 
ure in turn there are 188,533 without 
public library service in towns of less 
than 2,500 population and 951,558 in 
country outside incorporated towns. 
What shall it profiteth a man if he 
knoweth how to read and hath noth- 
ing to read? 

The Quarterly asks, “What are 
we going to do about this? To be 
good citizens of our own communi- 
ties is not enough. We need to read 
in order to discuss and evaluate state 
and national and international af- 
fairs. And the opportunity to read 
should be available to every resident 
of Iowa. Freedom of speech can be 
harmful if it is not based on knowl- 
edge.” Regional and county libraries 
seem to be the solution of the prob- 
lem. The State Traveling Library 
has been working for years on this 
matter and it has gotten to the point 
now where all it would seem to take 
to get the legislature to pass laws 
making library service available to 
all is the honest desire and “push” 
of the rural people themselves. Get 
going, you rural people! 

The librarian recently checked the 
rural cards in the Rockwell City li- 
brary and there are 75 families who 
have had cards in effect since the 
first of April. We urge more and 
more of you to take advantage of li- 
brary Service. Perhaps you don’t 


realize: how lucky you are. 
—Advocate, Rockwell City, Iowa 
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UNITED THROUGH BOOKS 
Book Week 


November 11-17, 1945 


Birthdays are pleasant when one is 
young. The milestone on the path- 
way of the individual is an important 
event. Of course the time will come 
when he will cease to think of him- 
self as the center of the universe 
and when it will be an appreciated 
courtesy if family and friends desist 
from too great emphasis on the day. 

With some anniversaries it is dif- 
ferent. The day set apart to com- 
memorate some institution, service 
or effort becomes more important as 
the years proceed. 


Children’s Book Week has become 
more important every year since it 
had its start in 1919. It is now a 
large factor in unifying children of 
the world. As Ellen Lewis Buell 
says, “If they can be ‘United Through 
Books’, we shall have taken a big 
step forward in establishing the 
durable peace which we desire. Books 
open wide the gates of understand- 
ing among nations, races and 
classes.” 

This year each librarian will make 
the most of the opportunities pro- 
vided by the observance of Children’s 
Book Week to emphasize the wisdom 
of providing generously for books 
that will help in bringing about closer 
understanding between nations, and 
the people who live within the 
boundaries of each nation. Racial and 
class distinction will disappear when 
all the people are fully informed 
about the underlying issues involved. 
Even labor troubles could be adjust- 
ed with the proper perspective that 
books can bring. 

Urdaunted, librarians and friends 
of libraries are making preparations 
to demonstrate the importance of 
books and their service in making 
= postwar world a better place to 
ve in. 


BOOK WEEK 
Nov. 11-17, 1945 





THE GOOD TRUSTEE 
Margaret Culkin Banning 


THE FIRST DUTY of a newly 
elected or appointed library trustee 
is to make a thorough and clear job 
analysis of his new position. The 
word “trustee” always has a ring of 
authority as well as connotations of 
personal responsibility, but to be a 
good library trustee involves know- 
ing where control properly stops and 
at what point responsibility may spill 
over into interference. 

The job varies, of course, accord- 
ing to the community’s size, the se- 
curity of the library budget, the read- 
ing habits of the local public, and 
the temperaments and reliability of 
the professional staff attached to the 
library system. But there are cer- 
tain principles and precedents estab- 
lished for library management and 
control which apply equally to the 
large city and the small town. Every 
trustee should examine these before 
he begins to exercise authority. Nor 
should he consider them only once. 
I believe that the useful trustee al- 
ways re-examines these principles 
when an emergency or new condition 
arises. 

It is important for the trustee to 
know when to tread lightly so as not 
to step on the toes of people whom 
he does not want to offend or injure. 
It is equally important to know when 
to put his foot down firmly. The 
dominant, bossy trustee is objection- 
able. But so is the indecisive one 
who is unsure of himself and who 
whirls like a weathercock in every 
breeze of criticism. 

. There is probably no simpler way 
to pin down these generalities than 
to apply them to the agenda which 
might confront an average board of 
library trustees at its regular month- 
ly meeting. Let us assume that it is 
April. The minutes of the last meet- 
ing have been read and approved. 
The payment of the routine bills is 
already authorized. What will come 
up next? 

In the correspondence to be pre- 
sented to the board is a bitter letter 




















from a citizen who has been denied 
book-borrowing privileges by the li- 
brarian. The citizen writes that the 
librarian is unjust and unsympathet- 
ic and appeals to the trustees to re- 
voke the action. If not, the case is 
going to be taken to the newspapers 
in an effort to make trouble for trus- 
tees and librarian. 

The trustees hear the librarian’s 
version of the story. The citizen in 
question has lost several books but 
denies losing them. She claims that 
she returned them, but there is no 
record of this. The citizen has been 
interviewed by the librarian, who 
states to the trustees that the com- 
plainant is a quarrelsome type of per- 
son who becomes vindictive when 
she is crossed. The trustees support 
the librarian’s decision. Perhaps the 
matter will reach the newspapers and 
excite some criticism. But they have 
no other option, except to interfere 
with the internal management of the 
library. 

The chairman of the book commit- 
tee, in making his report, states that 
a certain sum has been expended for 
new books and another sum for re- 
binding. The list of books bought is 
attached, and, as usual, the trustees 
accept this list as submitted, realiz- 
ing that the librarian and her asso- 
ciates have learned the best methods 
of choosing books for general read- 
ing and have access to lists compiled 
for library usage. They do not ques- 
tion, as a rule, the choice of books, 
but the good trustee knows in gen- 
eral what books are available in the 
library and its branches, what the 
distribution of expenditure is between 
various kinds of books, and what the 
unfilled needs are. 

The Budget 

It is at this meeting too that the 
administration committee or the fi- 
nance committee submits a tentative 
budget for the coming year. In con- 
sultation with the librarian, this is 
being made ready to present to those 
who administer the tax money. At 
this point the good trustee is right 
on the job, for the obtaining of 


enough money to run the library sys- 
tem is one of his most important 
functions. He must be sure, first of 
all, that the budget is honest and 
sound. Assured of that, his duty is 
to see that it is properly presented, 
that it is not sheared by unsympa- 
thetic or careless officials, and, if 
question arises, he should be able 
to defend it before the public. 


There are other items on the agen- 
da. The matter of microfilming news- 
papers, instead of keeping great files 
of them, comes up. This is a matter 
of policy, for it involves a new budget 
item, and the trustees must decide if 
the city can afford it. Any question 
of new library technique which in- 
volves extra expenditure comes be- 
fore the trustees, who turn to the 
librarian for her expert recommenda- 
tion, and, with that in mind, they 
balance cost against need. 

The librarian is concerned about 
the fact that the residents in one 
part of the city seem to take more 
interest in the library than do the 
residents of another section. One 
trustee may have suggestions for 
arousing book interest, based on an 
intimate knowledge of that locality. 
For a good library board covers its 
own city as well as it can by inciud- 
ing among its trustees those from 
different parts of the city as well as 
from different income groups. 

Of course, a trustee should not be 
elected or appointed merely because 
of where he lives or what he earns. 





Nor because he likes to read. He— 


who is so often she—should also be ~ 
the kind of citizen who is imaginative ~ 


enough to consider the future as well 


as the immediate needs of his own © 


community. He should understand 
it from industrial and business stand- 
points. He ought to be ambitious for 
its mental growth and eager for it 


to keep up with modern progress. — 
And such people, we assume, make © 
up the board which is finishing the © 


business before it in this average © 
meeting. ‘ 


The agenda is completed and the 
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motion to adjourn has been made. ~ 
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The trustees, if they know their 
job, have left with the librarian and 
her staff all the problems of internal 
management of the library. They 
have not interfered with the work of 
library experts. But they have 
examined the way in which they can 
be immediately useful to the book- 
reading public, by support of the 
budget, upholding the authority of 
the librarian, advising her on matters 
of public policy, and consulting with 
her and each other on how to make 
more good books available. If a 
trustee always keeps that last ob- 
jective humbly and earnestly in his 
mind, he is almost sure to be a good 


one. 
—A. L. A. Bulletin, May, 1945 





A WELL-KNOWN NOVELIST, Mrs. 
Banning has been a member of the board 
of trustees of the Duluth Public Library 
since 1929 and its president since 1936. She 
was born in Minnesota, attended Vassar 
and the Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy, was a Russell Sage Founda- 
tion fellow for research in 1913, and has 
been writing novels and short stories since 
1920. 


RETURNING SERVICEMEN WILL 
FIND PRACTICAL BOOKS 
AT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Mike is back from overseas. That 
isn’t his real name, but his familiar 
figure, hunched over a book for hours 
at a time, makes the library look 
more natural than it has since Mike 
left for the South Pacific, where he 
has been for nearly three years. He’s 
all in one piece, with over a 100 
“points” to his credit, and you could- 
n't tell to look at him that he’d ever 
been away. From the time he could 
spell c-a-t he has been a library fan, 
reading early and late, especially 
late. It will seem like old times to 
shoo him out tonight at five minutes 
after nine. 


Want Practical Information 


It’s great to have Mike back, and 
dozens of others who used to be daily 
visitors, always complaining that 
there weren’t any Zane Grey books 
in, or aski 


mysteries. 


for the latest murder 
ut now that these boys 
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have grown up they don’t ask for 
Zane Grey any more. It’s “Can you 
get me a copy of the G. I. Bill of 
Rights?” “Have you catalogs for the 
leading schools of psychiatry?” “Can 
I get a book on small businesses, 
something that would help me get 
started right away?” “What do you 
have on jet propulsion and the atomic 
bomb?” Questions like these consti- 
tute quite a challange to the library 
for today and tomorrow. 


—Milepost, Ames, Iowa. 
August 30, 1945. 


Have you seen the little booklet, 
“Patrons Are People,” prepared by 
the Minneapolis Public Library Staff 
and published by A. L. A.? If you 
haven't, we suggest you get a copy 
right away for the small price of 
fifty cents. 


REQUIRED READING LIST 
Farm Bureau Women's Reading Project 


1945-1946 


“ONE WORLD" 


*Lattimore, Owen. Solution in Asia. 
1945. Little. $2.00. 

The important role of Asiu in a peaceful 
world is discussed by one who knows what 
he is saying. 

*Lauternack, R. E. 
Russians. 
1945. Harper. $3.00. 


A thoughtful, fair and entertaining view 
of the Russian people and their accom- 
plishments during the war period. 

*Pyle, Ernie. Brave Men. 
1944. Holt. $3.00. 

An honest book that rings as true as 
we know the author always was to the 
men whose daily life he depicted. 

Rau, S. R. Home to India. 
1944. Harper. $2.50. 

India as seen through the eyes of the 
daughter of a Bombay Brahmin family 
after 10 years away at school in England 
and on the continent. 


These Are the 


IN LIGHTER VEIN 
Baker, Louise. Party Line. 
1945. Whittlesey. $2.50. 

The life of a small town as heard by 
Miss Elmira who controlled the town’s 
switchboard for 43 years. 

Benchley, Belle J. My Animal Babies. 
1945. Little. $3.00. 

The only woman zoo keeper in the world 
tells some of her troubles in raising her 
bird and animal babies. 

Helmericks, Constance. We Live in 
Alaska. 


ae " 








be 
- 1944. Little. $3.00. 
i An account of the honeymoon trip Con- 
bag stance and her 23 year old husband took 
in a canoe on the Yukon River. 
rl Landon, Margaret. Anna and the King 
of Siam. 
1944. Day. $3.75. 
; . The experience of 5 years of tutoring the 
; children of the king and acting as part 
7. time secretary to his majesty, delightfully 
Ri aie related. 
Bt Porter, Ayline. Papa Was a Preaclier. 
1944. Abingdon. $1.75. 
ae Another preacher's daughter speaks up. 
4 This time it is one of the younger mem- 
if ae bers of a large family who had moved in 
a and out of many Methodist parsonages. 
i Thurber, James. Thurber Carnival. 
& 1945. Harper. $2.75. 
ts An important book for Thurber fans—and 
anyone else who reads. 
INTERESTING PEOPLE 
Baker, R. S. American Chronicle; au- 
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:s tobiography. 

a 1945. Scribner. $3.50. 

et The second volume of the author's auto- 
ih biography, following Native American. Cov- 
H? ers 1892 to the death of Woodrow Wilson 

e: in 1924. 
tah *Bowen, Mrs. Catherine. Yankee from 
‘ Olympus; Justice Holmes and his 
oat : family. 


1944. Little. $3.00. 
a Three generations of a famous family, 
et with Justice Holmes as central figure. 
*Bromfield, Louis. Pleasant Valley. 
1945. Harper. $3.00 
; Returning to Ohio after years of life 
ts abroad, the author builds a new home and 
¥ goes back to pioneer methods for running 
wns his farm. 
i Garwood, Darnell. Artist in Iowa; a 
ad life of Grant Wood. 
aie 1944. Norton. $3.50. 
i An absorbing biography of a man Iowa 
is proud to claim. 
? *Norris, George W. Fighting Liberal; 
f : the autobiography of George W. Nor- 
" ris. 
Ht 1945. Macmillan. $3.50. 
j An inspiring account of the life and work 
; { of one of the greatest men this country has 
¥ produced. 
‘ Osborn, Vera M. There Were Two of 
: Us. 
1944. McGraw. $2.50. 
The author’s memories of her childhood, 





il and her brother, as they grew up in a 
} midwestern town in the late ‘90's. 
Papashvely, George. Anything Can 
Happen. 





; 1945. Harper. $2.00. 
Good natured recital of some of the ef- 
: forts of a Russian immigrant to become a 
; good American. 
q Spencer, Cornelia. Exile’s Daughter; 
biography of Pearl S. Buck. 
1944. Coward. $2.50. 








In this biography of Pearl Buck, there is 
much about China and the author's parents. 
*Wright, Richard. Black Boy; a record 
of childhood and youth. 
1945. Harper. $2.50. 
Autobiographical account of the author's 
life up to the time when he leaves home 
and heads north. 


FICTION YOU DON’T WANT TO MISS 


*Allen, Hervey. Bedford Village. 
1944. Farrar. $2.50. 
This is the second of a series of historical 
novels about life in the American colonies. 
Beebe, E. T. R. (Elswyth Thane). Yan- 
kee Stranger. 
1944. Duell. $2.50. 

A romantic story of Civil War days. 
Best, Herbert. Young ‘Un. 

1944. Macmillan. $2.50. 

A family of pioneer children, thrown on 
their own resources after their mother’s 
death and father’s desertion, take care of 
themselves in an incredibly efficient man- 
ner. 

*Brown, Harry. Walk in the Sun. 
1944. Knopf. $2.00. 

A story of a few American soldiers in 

Italy. A classic in World War II literature. 
Cronin, A. J. Green Years. 
1944. Little. $2.50. 

This appealing story relates the life of 
Robert Shannon from his 8th to his 18th 
birthday, after the death of his parents 
makes it necessary for him to live with his 
grandparents. 

*Fast, Howard. Freedom Road. 
1944. Duell. $2.75. 

The author’s belief in freedom, equality 
and rights of man are reflected in this 
story of the Reconstruction period of our 
nation’s history. 

Ferber, Edna. Great Son. 
1945. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Here we meet four generations of the 
Melendy family beginning in 1851 when the 
first of the family arrived on the west 
coast. 

Graham, Gwethalyn. Earth and High 

Heaven. 

1944. Lippincott. $2.50. 

Conventional obstacles that confronted 
the daughter of a conservative Canadian 
when she fell in love with a young Jewish 
lawyer. 

Hilton, James. So Well Remembered. 
1945. Little. $2.50. 

Another unforgettable story, simply told. 
*Langley, A. L. Lion Is in the Streets. 
1945. McGraw. $3.00. 

Hank Martin, a peddler who rose to 
power as the governor of Magnolia State 
—and his final downfall. 

Mydans, Shelley. Open City. 
1945. Doubleday. $2.50. 

This account of life in a Japanese in- 
ternment camp makes the reader wonder ~ 
how he would do in internment. Bb 
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Norway, N. S. Pastoral. 
1944. Morrow. $2.50. 

The love story of an English bomber 
pilot and a WAAF officer. ‘ 

Ogilvie, Elizabeth. High Tide at Noon. 
1944. Crowell. $2.75. 

A picture of life on a small island off the 
Maine coast, chiefly concerned with Jo Ben- 
nett and her life. 

*Sedges, John. Townsman. 
1945. Day. $2.75. 

About one young man who didn’t “go 
west” but stayed to build up a little town 
in Kansas. 


*Shellsbarger, Samuel. Captain from 
Castile. 
1944. Little. $3.00. 


An adventure story with Spain and 16th 
century Mexico for its setting. 

Stone, Irving. Immortal Wife; _ bio- 
firaphical novel of Jessie Benton Fre- 
mont. 

1944. Doubleday. $3.00. 

An absorbing story of love and ‘adven- 
ture, with authentic background of history. 
Westcott, Glenway. Apartment in 

Athens. 

1945. Harper. $2.50. 

The impact of the war on the Greek 
family who were forced to house a Nazi 
officer who proved to be their undoing. 


*Will appeal to men. 


PERSONALS 


Elizabeth Briggs, of Lamoni, has 
gone to Paris where she will be li- 
brarian in the American University. 
Miss Briggs has been librarian at 
Boca Raton Field, Florida, for the 
past three years. 

Professor J. C. Cunningham at 
Iowa State College has been desig- 
nated by the American Library As- 
sociation to receive the 1945 Oberly 
Memorial Award of $100. This award 
was established in 1924 in memory of 
Miss Eunice Oberly, bibliographer in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Professor Cunningham is the first 
Iowan ever to receive the award 
which is given for the best bibliogra- 
phy in agriculture or related sub- 
jects. The bibliography on corn 
which brought the honor to the au- 
thor, contains material about corn 
published from 1917 to 1936. There 
are 13,000 .references chosen from 
thousands of articles and books 
pee during that time. Requests 
or the corn bibliography have been 
received at the Iowa Agricultural 





Experiment Station from many for- 
eign countries. 

Nellie Homes, formerly of Indian- 
ola, has-accepted- the position as li- 
brarian at Cottey College, Nevada, 
Missouri. She has been reference li- 
brarian at Beloit College for several 
years. 

Mrs. Ben Thompson, of Pasadena, 
formerly Ruth Gibbons of Cherokee, 
has completed an index to plays 
which is published by F. W. Faxon 
Company, under the title, Index to 
Full-Length Plays. The author was 
librarian in the Cherokee library for 
a number of years. 

Marian Young, supervisor of chil- 
dren’s work in the Des Moines pub- 
lic library, has been appointed to the 
Iowa Reading Circle committee. This 
is appreciated by Iowa librarians 
who have long felt that a library 
representative would be an addition 
to the group. 


NEWS FROM IOWA LIBRARIES 


Albia—The library was closed for 
a month during the summer for re- 
pairs. The entire building was 
cleaned and redecorated. 

Belle Plaine—Mrs. Elizabeth Chan- 
dier has been appointed librarian of 
the Hart Memorial Library as a suc- 
cessor to Mrs. Ida Rank who has 
served for more than 25 years. Mrs. 
Chandler came to Belle Plaine a year 
and a half ago to make her home. 
She is a former high school teacher. 

Brooklyn—Through the courtesy 
of Rockwell City friends, a “hobby 
shelf” has been started in the library 
with the following books: Audubon’s 
Birds of America, The Book of Stars 
and Enjoy Your House Plants. 

Cedar Falls—aA former resident of 
Cedar Falls, C. W. Wyth, has given 
$3,000 for the addition of a children’s 
library to the Cedar Falls Library. 
It will be known as the Stella Wyth 
Memorial Children’s Library in honor 
of the wife of the donor. The library 
will be in the north half of the base- 
ment with quarters for story telling 
and project activities. 

Cedar Rapids—Elizabeth Frances 
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Neal Fores gre March 1 to accept a 
ag nm as head of Glen Park branch 

Gary, Indiana. Her position has 
not been filled 

Marjorie Mason joined the staff 
October 1. Miss Mason’s home is in 
Webster City. She is a graduate of 
the State University and the Minne- 
sota library school, and had several 
years’ experience before coming to 
Cedar Rapids. 

Kitchel Adkins Hawk, formerly a 
staff member, came to Cedar Rapids 
in October from the state library in 
Illinois. 

Central City—Mrs. Wm. Edgerly 
has been appointed librarian succeed- 
ing Mrs. Flower S. Phillips who re- 
signed. 

Clinton—Genevieve Phelan of Fort 
Madison, a graduate of Clark Col- 
lege, succeeds Goldie Trebovych as 
assistant in the children’s depart- 
ment. Miss Trebovych has gone to 
Wisconsin. 

Council Bluffs—Eva T. Canon, li- 
brarian since 1923, has resigned and 
will spend the winter in Mexico. Miss 
Canon came to Council Bluffs from 
the Detroit Public Library and has 
been one of the outstanding libra- 
rians of the state. She has served 
on the Executive Board of the Iowa 
Library Association and has repre- 
sented Iowa in the Council of the 
American Library Association. Her 
plans for the future are indefinite. 
The best wishes of her host of friends 
in library circles of Iowa follow her 
wherever she goes. 

Eleanor Archer Ferguson became 
librarian on October 9th. Miss Fer- 
guson comes from Jamestown, New 
York, where she has been librarian 
for five years. She was born in In- 
dianapolis, was graduated from Rad- 
cliffe College, and had her library 
training at Simmons College. 

Mildred Treman has been appointed 
supervisor of work with children and 
schools, replacing Miss Ashley who 
has gone to the Akron Public Li- 
brary. Miss Treman is a graduate of 
Western Reserve Library School and 


comes to Council Bluffs from Moline, 
Illinois. 
New assistants at the loan desk 


are Mary Ann Sullivan, Mary Lou 
Hough and Ardis Hansen. 

Doris Greene resigned on October 
first. So far no one has been ap- 
pointed to the position of cataloger. 

Davenport—Katherine O. Roberts, 
children’s librarian for the past 20 
years, accepted a similar position in 
the Quincy, Illinois, public library 
and began her new duties September 
1. Charlotte Bryan, who was ele- 
mentary school librarian at Hayes 
school in Davenport, was appointed 
head of the children’s department, 
succeeding Miss Roberts. Miss Bryan 
is a graduate of Carnegie Library 
School and has had experience in 
Elkhart, Indiana; Portland, Oregon; 
and Riverside, Illinois. 

Louise Lage, in charge of the 
branch department, has resigned to 
accept a library position with the 
Research Laboratories of the Eli 
Lilly Company in Indianapolis. 

Decorah—A gift of a $500 Victory 
Bond was made to the library by a 
trustee and wife who prefer to have 
the gift anonymous. 

In the Chamber of Commerce post- 
war planning committee’s report to 
the city council the following state- 
ment is made: 

“We would have our library moved 
into large, comfortable and attrac- 
tive quarters in the center (of the 
community house) with ample space 
for well-lighted reading rooms and 
lounge chairs. The library would be 
the heart of our community center 
for here all our activities would con- 
verge in quest of enlightenment. 


“The library would in itself be one ~ 


of our most productive phases of the 
project by affording many individuals 
the very best kind of recreation. 
Then, too, it would be called into 
service constantly by all other de- 
partments to provide guidance, tools 
and work materials.” 
Des Moines—State Traveling Li- 

brary—Florence Grove, formerly of 
the Marshalltown staff and more re- 
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cently librarian in West Lafayette, 
Indiana, is now head of the Traveling 
Library. 

Des Moines—Drake University— 
Sara Irwin has been appointed head 
of the circulation department. She is 
a graduate of Carnegie Library 
School. 

Early—Mrs. Elsie Bettin succeeds 
Mrs. Dorothy D. James as librarian. 

Forest City—The library has re- 
ceived a generous gift of $58,700 
from Mrs. Annie Russell, long a trus- 
tee of the library. The fund is from 
the sale of farms and is a trust fund 
for the purchase of books. The res- 
idue of her estate was bequeathed to 
the library after several persona! be- 
quests had been provided for. 

Grinnell—Mrs. Winifred Standing, 
who has served as librarian for the 
last two years, resigned September 1 
to accept a position as librarian of 
the Waseca, Minnesota, library. She 
will have charge of the work of the 
county. 

Guthrie Center — Kathryn O’Dair 
has been appointed librarian succeed- 
ing Mrs. John Miller who resigned. 

Indianola—Mrs. M. F. Henderson 
has been appointed assistant libra- 
rian, taking the place vacated by 
Rita Belle Wade who went to the 
Equitable Insurance Company in Des 
Moines. 

Iowa City—University libraries— 
Marian A. Widmer, University of 
Chicago Library Schools, 1945, has 
been appointed librarian of the Bot- 
any, Chemistry and Pharmacy de- 
partmental library. She succeeds 
Eleanor Cooley who resigned to ac- 
cept a position as assistant in the 
library of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Marshalltown—Mrs. Fred Schnath- 
orst of Laurel has joined the staff as 
general assistant. 

Muscatine — Margaret Ann Craig 
has been appointed extension libra- 
rian, filling the position vacated by 
Marie Silberhorn. Miss Craig had 
the summer course in librarianship 
at the State University of Iowa this 
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summer. She has been teaching at 
Bedford. 

_Mrs. Boyd Jordan, who was on the 
high school faculty, has been ap- 
pointed general assistant. 

_Ogden— The library which for 
eight years has been sponsored by 
the Ogden Women’s Club has been 
made tax supported by vote of the 
city council. 

Shenandoah —The library held 
open house for the week of August 1, 
honoring Miss Berdena Jay as she 
completed 40 years of service as li- 
brarian. Friends and patrons called 
to pay their respects and to write 
their names in the memory book at 
the library desk. 


Blanche Alden returned to her po- 
sition as children’s librarian October 
1 after a vacation of several months 
to regain her health. 


Sigourney—Ethel Britton has as- 
sumed her duties as librarian on com- 
pletion of her course in library meth- 
ods at the State University this sum- 
mer. She was appointed librarian in 
February. 


Webster City — The library cele- 
brated its 40th anniversary on Sep- 
tember 20, 1945. On that day in 1905 
the library was dedicated and opened 
to the public. The newspaper re- 
ported that the building was “erected 
at a cost of $50,000.” The original 
13,000 volumes have increased to 30,- 
000. The library is endowed and 
owns 16 farms and government 
bonds. It is operated without tax 
support and is a credit to the com- 
munity and the state. During the 
40th anniversary week the people of 
the community were invited to come 
and visit it by special invitation of 
Miss Crosley and her staff. 

Woodbine—Dr. E. J. Cole, a re- 
tired physician and a friend of chil- 
dren, recently gave $500 to the Pub- 
lic Library with the request that at 
least $50 a year be spent for chil- 
dren’s books. Dr. Cole has spent 
most of his life in Woodbine and is 
a greatly respected citizen. His gen- 
erous gift is deeply appreciated. 
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CHANGES ON LIBRARY BOARDS 


Alden—Mrs. Bertha Johnson, who 
has served as president of the Li- 
brary Board for several years, re- 
cently resigned. She is succeeded by 
Edna Collins. 

Ames— Mrs. Clair Wilson and 
Henry Martin have been appointed 
to the library board. Mr. Martin 
succeeds Clay Stafford, whose term 
expired July 1. Mrs. Wilson will fill 
out the unexpired term of Mrs. 
William Nichols, deceased. 

Cedar — Stewart Holmes 
succeeds Mrs. Mary Z. Andre whose 
term expired April Ist. 

Corning—Mrs. James H. Van Wag- 
enen has been appointed to fill the 
place made vacant by Mr. Sparboe’s 
moving from Corning. 

Hawarden — Mrs. Elmer Ericson 
succeeds Mrs. Hazel Snell who is 
teaching in Le Mars. 

—T. H. Bechtel has been 
appointed to the place which Dr. Rob- 
ert Hintz filled before he entered 
service. 

Monticello — After having served 
board for 20 years, 
R. H. Ricklefs resigned. Boyd 
Shannon, superintendent of schools, 
was elected to the position of presi- 
dent which Mr. Ricklefs held at the 
time of his resignation. 

Mount Pleasant—Roger M. Mor- 
row has been appointed to the li- 
brary board. 

New Market—Mrs. Ada Pullan and 
Mrs. Ada Mae McNeese have been 
appointed to vacancies caused by the 
death of Benjamin Pullan, Jr., and 
the resignation of R. M. Tuttle. 

Oskaloosa — Larkin Martin has 
been appointed to fill the vacancy 
made by the death of Frank T. Nash. 
Mr. Martin’s grandfather, Colonel 
J. F. McNeill, was at one time a 
member of the board. 

Primghar—J. R. Sloan has been 
appointed to fill out the unexpired 
term of W. S. Schee. 

Riceville—The library board hon- 
ored Mrs. Elizabeth Noble with a 
farewell y on her retirement 
after serving as trustee 22 years. 


Villisca — Ray Sutphen succeeds 
Hal Housen, resigned. 

West Des Moines—Mrs. Raymond 
Hill and Mrs. Effie Morgan have been 
appointed to the library board. Mrs. 
Guy Wallace has retired from mem- 
bership. 

Woodbine—Mrs. A. R. Wiley has 
been appointed to fill the place made 
vacant by the death of Mrs. J. H. 
Hawn. 


NECROLOGY 

A resolution of appreciation and 
sorrow has been placed upon the 
records of the Woodbine Public Li- 
brary in memory of Mrs. J. H. Hawn 
who died March 7, 1945. Mrs. Hawn 
was appointed as trustee in 1932, 
had served as vice president until 
1937 and was serving her eighth year 
as president when she was called by 
death. Her service to the library and 
to all civic interests will be greatly 
missed. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hinkle, Bloomfield’s 
first librarian, died at the home of 
her son August 15, 1945. She was 


librarian for about 20 years follow- 4 


ing the organization of the library. 


Martha McClure, member of the E 


Iowa Library Commission 1926-27, 





y 


died at her home in Mount Pleasant a , 


August 18 after a long illness. 


Benjamin Pullan, Jr., whose death — 


was reported in the July Quarterly, © 
was a member of the New Market — 


Library Board. He was erroneously © 
reported as a member of the Clar- 
inda Board. 


FOR SALE 


Mrs. Addison Parker has the fol- — 
lowing items which she wishes to ~ 
place in the care of some library or ~ 


individual where they will be appre- 
ciated. 
Harpers Weekly, 1860-1865 (in 
good condition). . 
Century Book of Names. 
Journal of the Senate of the U. S., 
lst and 2d session, 2nd Congress, 
1791-92. j 
If interested, get in touch with 
Mrs. Parker, 311 42nd St., Des 
Moines. ; 








